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ABSTRACT 

The major purposies of this study were to identify the 
effects of personal characteristics of teachers and institutional 
characteristics of schools on teacher mobility. The methodology 
involved multiple regression analyses of r^iobility measxares on 
personal characteristic variables and on institutional 
characteristics with control for personal characteristics. The data 
were derived from school and teacher records in two California school 
districts over a ^-year period, , Both personal and institutional 
characteristics were found to affect teacher mobility. . Some policy 
implications of these findings are discussed. . (Author) 
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1. ISSUES IN THE STUDY OF TEACHER MOBILITY^ 

t. The Research Orientation of Teacher Koblllty during the Past 

Twenty Years 

I 

In the past twenty years of research In teacher mobility researchers 
were predontnantlyfacing a period of Increasing expenditure in education* 
In the fifties enrollment was growing. This fact and th^ policy of class 
size reduction created considerably morr; teaching positions. Teacher demand 
was much higher than teacher supply. 

Research on teacher mobility consequently focused on the reasons for 
teacher dropout, primarily Investigating teacher but also institutional 
characteristics. Teacher characteristics were mostly studied by means of 
teacher personnel files of school districts while Institutional character- 
istics were mostly Investigated through teacher opinion rather than more 
objective characteristics. 

The policy Implications considered In most of the studies on institut- 
ional characteristics concentrated on recommending higher salaries, smaller 
class sizes, and more instructional support for difficult schools. But 
many studies assume that Institutional characteristics are relatively 
unimportant compared to ceacher characteristics. , Studies fci'.using on teacher 
characteristics provided the school district personnel department with des- 
criptions oF teachers to be hired because of their good survival risk. 

If schooTdistrlcts were to follow these studies' conclusions, they 
would avoid hiring young female, married teachers and tend to look for 
teachers who have at least four years of teaching experience and are near 
30 years bid; they would prefer unmarried female teachers and male to fenale 
teachers. Fortunately, districts consider other factors too. Some. dl str lets 
are limited In their hiring practices for budgetary reasons. They cannot 
afford to hire experienced teachers. But If they consider the higher turn* 
over rate for young teachers and that the recruitment fee for a teacher is 
about $1000 (Redefer, 1962), they might well reconsider their hiring policy. 
Some districts place great weight on the racial distribution of their 
teachers to that at least the consequences of the above mentioned teacher 
characteristics have to be seen through these glasses. And then, there are 

1} This section is a condensed selection of parts of a report entitled 
'^Personal and Institutional Characteristics Affecting Teacher Mobility. 
I. The Problem of Teacher Mobil ItyJ^ Stanford Center for Research and 
Developoent In Teaching, Stanford University, In production (1973), • 
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many more or less obvious factors Co be taken Into consideration: cotlege 
grades, degree held* special training, bl I Ingua 1 1 ty, special work Interests 
("difficult" or handicapped children). 

The simple consequences of these obvious teacher characteristics, as 
studied In most of the investigations seem to this Investigator only relevant 
to provide the district personnel departments with a general dropout fore- 
casting Instrunient solely based on teacher characteristics which assumes 
the r^tatus quo. In this sense, a proposal mde by Charters Is understdndablot 
Ke developed a model for a teacher^s separation chances In a certain time 
period which was the sum of the probabilities of occurrence of various 
factors Inducing withdrawal from the Job within that time unit. Only the 
probabilities for a few of these factors from ^xJst ing empfrfcaJ work are 
calculable. This model can, however, be completed, it might become^a 
helpful working Instrument In forecast Ing teacher separations but also can 
be used by school districts and as the basis for the above simpi 1st Ic 
hiring pol Icy. 

But. what Is there useful to learn or to Infer by the district office 
from the studies of teacher characteristics and teacher mobility beside? an 
improvement In forecasting such mobility? Are those variables such as age, 
sex,*marltat status, and years of experience which are strongly related to 
teacher mobility also powerful criteria for determining desired school out- 
comes? This, question has not been raised by the studies o.f teacher mobility ; 
and Is not the primary concern of the district personnel department. The 
* main Interest of the district personnel department Is to hire teachers and 
to lose as few as possible. Control of school outcomes Is not their major 
concern. 

Studies on teacher mobility have not Investigated whether the better 
teachers are more dropout prone than the less effective ones. Maybe the 
ineffective teachers drop out so that the process of teachers staying and 
dropping out Is caused by some unknown Cinderella sorting. Two possible 
facts are In. favor of this hypothesis. One Is that the teachers' teaching 
experience, at lL:ast over some years, Increases his teaching quality, 
inexperienced teachers are usually considered less good teachers than ex- 
perienced ones. The other possibility is that teachers who are highly 
motivated to teach surely are less prone to drop out than teachers with 
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little motivation. Although a highly motivated teacher need not necessarily 
be a good teacher, there are lots of possibilities that she maybe better 
than an unmotivated teacher holding other characteristics constant. As age 
and sex are not usually considered lo be related to teaching performance, 
we do not have any niore evidence about the relattor* of teacher mobility 
to teaching performance. 

To summarize^ studies which focus only on f^acher characteristics like 
age, sex* marital status, years of experience, and race and their relations 
to teacher mobility are exclusively useful In giving a general forecast for 
the district personnel department on teacher mobtlity. Only if they slnul- 
taneously consider criteria for teaching quality can they be relevant to 
the Individual teacher hiring process. This means that only when teaching 
quality Is equal, might a district be more prone to hire a male than a 
female married teacher, or decide upon the age or years of experience. 
But the major background for these Investigations was the problen of filling' 
teaching positions. So nearly all studies were carried out at the level of 
the school district as the hiring agency, taking the teacher as the unit of 
analysis without consideration of teaching quality and school characteristics. 

In the middle sixties educational policy began to be concerned about 
eqUil distribution of educational resources. Unequal distribution of educa- 
tional services was not only found between districts, but also within dis' 
tricts, varying from school to school with schools In low-incorr* areas 
receiving a considerably smaller share than many schools in white suburban 
neighborhoods. The general focus on the schoo! revealed differences in 
teacher staff characteristics between lowincome and middle class schools. 
Only a few studies on teacher mobility, taking the school a; the unit of 
analysis, have been carried out since then. And those had controversial 
results. Some report much higher teacher mobility In low income schools 
which Is partly due to biased teacher assignment as young, more drop-out 
prone teachers are more often assigned to ^ow-lncoroe schools. Other studies 
found no differences In teacher rr^obiUty between low- income and middle class 
schools; 

Several investigators have argued that teacher rroblllty in low-Incone 
schools Is lowered for two reasons: 

(I) Poorer teachers, who have not had a chance to transfer to middle 
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class schools, adapt to the situation and remain. 

(2) 'Teachers In ethnic mtnorlty groups who, In large number, are 
assigned to schools of the same ethnfc group, do not have a chance to 
transfer to middle class white schools and therefore stay In these 
schools. This has been reported specifically for 8!ack schools and 
Black teachers. Some studies report that Black teachers on the average 
are less well trafned than white teachers and are more dissatisfied In 
their Jobs In low Income schools. Thu< teacher rooblUty might be !n- 
r!i.'^nced through the district assignment and transfer pol Icy which can 
discriminate against certain types of teachers and schools. This might 
result In a lower teacher turnover rate on the whole although at the 
same time It might perpetuate unequal educational services among schools. 

This arquipent Ir,pl1es that teachar mobility Is only one variable In 
the evaluation of students' educational resources and that It is very 
Important to study the teachers moves among schools and not Just districts 
tn order to evaluate some aspects of the student's educational situation. 
This task becomes more promfnant when we consider a hypothesis originally 
proposed by B«ck«r (19S/2), saying that teachers tend to nvove from low 
Income to middle ciass schools during their teaching careers. If this - 
Is tVue, then, low income schools would always have many more young In- 
experienced teachers than middle class schools. But again, little emplrl« 
cal data are available. 

Many of the studies of school characteristics fall to objectively 
investigate the Impact of school characteristics on teacher mobility, as 
they have been to a considerable degree based on teacher surveys and not 
on actual school data. 

There have been policy recommendations, however, askTng for smaller 
class sizes, specific kinds of teacher training, and additional Instruct- 
ional materials for low-Income schools which have been supported'by 
studies focusing on student achievement rather than teacher mobility In 
these schools. Teacher mobility studies at the district level Indicate 
disadvantages for rural areas^ small districts, ^nd poor districts. 

Now, we are facing the situation of decreasing student enrol Imenti 
decreasing school district budgets^ and a surplus of teachers* Some 
school districts because of their financial situation^ only hire young 
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inexperienced teachers because they cost less. Are these inexperienced 
teachers now predominately in thfi districts* low-incoroe schools? Now 
under the situation of teacher surplus, do we find different patterns 
of teacher mobility compared to the times of high teacher demand? 
Does this situation now reduce differences in teacher staff charcacteristics 
between low income and middle class schools? Are there relationships 
between teacher and school characteristics and teacher mobility? We will 
attempt to answer these questions in a new empirical study, some of whose 
result we will present here after clarifying the concept of teacher 
mobility and defining a model for the relation between teacher , school, 
district, and other factors and teacher mobility. 

2. The Concept of Teacher Mobility and A Model for Its Investigation 

The de facto unequal distribution of educational resources and 
seirvices among districts and even within them focuses attention 
necessarily on the school as the educational unit 'with respect to teacher 
mobility. As teacher mobility above a certain rate is probably disruptive 
to the educational climate of the school and might have an impact on the 
outcome of schooling, it is important not only to study mobility rates but 
to also investigate different kinds and to search for the factors in- 
fluencing teacher mobility as well as those factors which are influenced 
by it. Only then will we be able to give specific and relevant recomroen- 
dations to districts and schools which might be effective in improving 
the educational situation of pupils. 
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The teacher mobilit/ variable na/ be defined as the probability of 
a teacher leaving a school in which she or he teadies within a specified 
period of time. I will divide tills general concept into subcategories 
according to the kinds of moves a teacher makes. 

(1) Separation ; a) Retirement, Disease ; A teacher leaves her teaching 
position at a school after she reaches the retirement age or dies. Al- 
though one might expect on the first glance that these factors are some- 
thing like "natural constants^' this is only true, to a limited extent, 

on the individual level. At the school level the rate of retiremiant 
depends on the age distribution of the teachers in the school which is 
itself dependent on the growth of the district in the past forty years^ 
on characteristics affecting teacher mobility within that time period, 
such as district hiring policies, current factors such as rules for 
retirement, the general and individual economic situation, and 
characteristics of the specific school. 

Cb) Resignation : A teacher leaves her teaching position at a school 
and terminates her employment with the school district. . She might 
take a teaching or non-teaching position in another district, or take 
a job outside education including that of housewife. Termination 
employment is the most widely studied subcategory in the previous 
research on teacher mobility. It remains to be shown whether the major 
causes are indeed the individual teacher characteristics which were 
assumed in most of the earlier studies. 

(2) leave of Absence : A teacher leaves her teaching position at a sdiool 
for a specified time peri '^d. This does not imply that after that period 
she necessarily returns to the same position in the same school nor does 
it mean that she necessarily will return to teaching at all. A specific 
leave of absence might be prolonged or followed by resignation or retire- 
Bwnt. But teachers on leave remain, during that time period, employees 

of the district although generally without sal«xy. 
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(}) Transfer: Transfer is defined as a teacher leaving her position 
at c particular school in order to talio th« sasw kind of position at 
another school within the sane district. Thus transfers to other 
districts are excluded her and are Included under resignation. A 
teacher who transfers is still, clearly, an evplo/ee of the sane school 
district. This aspect of teacher oobility has been only rarely studied. 
(4) ProtBOtion ; A teccher Doves to a non'ctassrooa teaching position 
with higher salary within the district. These are usually ooves fron 
classrooa teaching to a teaching specialist's position or to supervisoxy 
and adainistrativo positions such as principalshlps or positions within 
central office administration. Because of the nonnal hierarchical 
structure the rates will be snail compared to those in the other sub- 
categories. When these kinds of noves occur to other districts they 
Hre excluded here and included in the category of resignation. 

The definitions and categorizations of teacher oobiiity given above 
are oriented towards teacher nobility within a district taking the school 
*as the unit of analysis. Many factors can be conceived as being related 
to teacher nobility* Below illustrative examples of these are grouped 
and the causal relations between these groups of factors and teacher oobllity 
which seen to have the strongest and nost direct effects are shown In 
the BOdel (Figure 1)« 



(1) Teacher Characteristics ; Age, sex, ethnic or racial group, 
marital status (if marrledi spouse* s profession and lncor«) 
number and age of chlldreni health condition, degree held 
and speciarcredentials , level of teaching (kindergarten, 
elementary. Junior high, and high school), years of experience, 
Mtivation fo^ teaching, career orientation^ religious 
afflllation» political and social vlew» distance between 
tcacher-s hoad snd school. 
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(2) School Characteristics ; Student's socio-economic background, 
pupil-teacher ratio, student turnover rates, average daily 
attendance, ethnic and racial grouping of students, activity 
level of students' parents in school, religious affiliation-— 
of school* community^ student achievement, student learning 
motivation, teacher staff characteristics (e.g., age, sex, 
social background, etc.), teacher cliques, relationship with 
principal, extra duties, size of school and student enrollment^ 
school facilities, instructional materials, special .aides, 
special funding, special programs, age and location of school 
building, facilities for teachers, 

{3)- District Characteristics ! Length of school year, length of 
school day, age of obligatory attendance in school, salary 
schedule, fringe benefits, granting of leaves of absence and 
• snbbitical leave, evaluation criteria, conditions for tenure, 
rules for the use of special program and curriculum guides, 
hiring and firing practices, rules fpr transfer, level of 
initiative in seeking special funding, interaction betv^een 
administration and teachers, political orientation of 
school board. 



(4) Giaracteri sties of Community and Area : Region, climate, 
wealth, racial and ethnic distribution, facilities for liealth, 
recreation, libraries, etc., religious distribution, population 
density, migration, growth or stability. 

(5) General Factors ; Economic situation (depression, recession, 
inflation, etc. )» i^b situation, general employment conditions 
(equal opportunity employment, discrimination), special 
federal and state funds for education, conceived roles ox 
males and females in society. 
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I vill jutt briefly tvpUln tht m^wl with • few tta^ltft %^ich 
llluttratt Cfil/ tht prvvaillng dirtctloni of Influtnct. 

Itit ifneral f^ctom Influenct ill othtr groupt of factort lu^d 
t«ach«r Mkbllitx through them. TTie tconoitic situation In general «ill 
tffect th« MgnltiMSt of educational retourcet and thut the job tituation. 
Tolitlcal Iftftufft ftuch as tht xtro population growth i»ov(c«nt influenct 
ttudent enrollncnt and tht job tituttion. Fftctort liUt thett can fatilf 
bt iten fts having an tffect on tht coitfaunit/, tht indivK'^al tchool 
district and school, and on tht teaChtn, all of nhich h<vf, in turn, 
as vt wilt seo, an ivpact on ttachtr vkobilit/. 

CoiwwLinity characttri sties influenct » school Jlstrl^'t policy tnd 
idainlstration but also directly tht schools, teacher characteristics t^d 
ttachtr nobility. Industry* clinstt, cultural facilities, for eiaff^lt, 
tach attract certain kinds wf peoplt. Industrial growth sight cause 
heavy innigratlon, closing down of an Induitry ouc-nlgration. Ttiese 
events affect teacher eobillty Ulrectly by decreasing or increasing 
* nunbtrk of students, Lut also In'Urectly through tht school district's 
fintnclal fUu*vlon %(hlch It itptndcnt on tht ^caltK of tht conDunlty« 
and which, i.\ turn. Influences tht teachtrs' salaries, the rule« 'or 
loaves of absence, the fringe btntfits, ttr, 

Connunlty characteristics also aifect 0,9 schMis directly. V\9 
racial and socio-tcono«ic distribution of tht population, %ihlch is 
partly caustd by tht job situation, U an Ivportant dtttrainant of tht 
schooPs pupil population which Influtnces ttachtr •obllity. Also 




coffsnmlty ftccors directSr influenct tOM teadicr cha net trii tics; 
ctrttin kindi of tcachtrsar* attrtcttd b/ tht cM««tf« tht trtaSth of 
thft district, thtt homing iltuatton, tnd by the rtclal iAd tthnlc 
•ttributet of th« coinniunlt)r. furthor, tht coiwinlty affccu ttachtr 
•obillt^ directly rat^ ' than thr^Kh the irpt of teach«r: for 
•XA2vp]«» the crise rato in an area aicht n&kt t teachtr Uavo. 

The ichool diitrlct policy and aUKirviitration hav« a vor/ itrong 
ispact on the ichooli and alio dirtctl/ on teacher characteriatlcs and 
teacher Dobilit)r. It affect* teacher mabiUty directly through: iti 
hiring policy, iti rules for tenure and leaves of absence, and its 
budget allocations to Individual achool*. It also Influences teacher 
eobility through teacher characteristics in aggregate. Although the 
district hu« of course^ no Influence on an Individual teacher*! age, 
sex, etc*, ba)ical)yt^* distribution of thoso characteristics art 
heavily determined by the district's hiring |>oUcy. Other effects of 
a school dtscricc on teacher sobtlity ar» MJiat^d through Its schoolaJ 
tetcher assignments to schoola, ss>ecial funding, deiegregadon ]>oncyi 
TuUs for transfer. Tor tuastple^ pravlotis studies hava indicated that 
younger teachers who ere wre drop*out prone arc nor* often assigned 
to difficult schools. 

The Individual school influences teacher characteristics on an 
individual and on a group level and also teacher »obiUty dlractly. 
If we looU at those effect* BMdiated through the school, It la obvioaa 
that the district has th« atrongast Ispact of all those undar ccmsi deration* 
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Tha ichool dlitrict provldei tha rults according Co tihich: tha 
achool If run, tht taachari and principal arc aiilgntd, and, to 
torn aitent, which tha ttudcnt population it fomrd. Curriculus 
fuidei, initrucitcnal vatcriali, ipedal aidei, and ipccial funding 
ara lubjcct to district rulet. 

School factor* at tht itudcnti* lociO'tconoaic background, 
racial and athnic diitrlbution, achitvrncnt lavcl, diiciplinc, 
turnover and avcraga daily attendance, are facton influencing 
teacher nubility a« indicated by pre rioui rciearch. 

A auijor conceptual concern at the level of ichooli and teacher 
characterlttict it the direction of causality. problem beconei 

very relevant for general ichool outcowi, and more narrowly, student 
achiavenvent. The question it whether the student*! low vtotivation 
and achiavenent attract or repel certain kindi of teacher* and thui 
affect teacher aiobility or whether certain teacher characteriitici 
partially cauta low achiavement of ttudenta and teacher mobility or 
low achievenent at a contequence of that teacher nobility. 

V(f do Know fro« previous rasaarch that taachar characttrlttlct 
art nlated to teacher i»obility. We alto know t^2*. certain tchool 
charactarittict affect teacher aiobility. Furthemora, certain tchoolt 
have higher percentaget of teachert with certain charactarittict (aga, 
yoara of axparienca, ftex» ate.) than others. So It it pottibla that 
whan poorar or nora highly drop-out prona taachara ara attigned to a 
ftchool* thay Aight low^r atudant achlava»ent. It sight alto ba that tha 
^ or batter taachara ara aatignad to achoola with low atudent 

EKLC 
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■chUvecent. tnd l«kve thosa schools because school characteristics 
such u uany non -motivated and loi' achieving pupils wnXt their jobs 
imsallsf/ing. In the former case, we would expect, in a longitudinal 
stud/, that pupil echieveDent would decrease as a consequence of poor 
teachon and h gh teacher ttobilit/, while in the latter caso, we 
would ejrpect hl\\\ teacher aoblMt/ as a consequence of Io*< student 
achievement. In principle, wo could disentangle these influences by 
Beans of longitudinal stud/. Itowexer, we would probably need a 
relatively large sanple of schools in order to .adjust for the influence 
of other ftctors. Both directions of causality sre probably sensible. 

For the purpose of this study wo divided the school characteristics 
into two groups: those which are rtore likely to influence teacher 
nobility (characteristics of the building such as age; instructional 
•aterials snd teacher aides*, site and enrollment of school; socio* 
econpnic level of students; pupil- teacher ratio; student turnover; ethnic 
and racial groups of the students; principal snd teacher staff character- 
istics), and those which are nore likely to be influenced by teacher 
• iwblUty t^tudent achievement; discipline probleas; parents* activities; 
average daily attendance^ organixation and comunication of teachers). 
One can surely question this dichotomy in sone ways. It would bo more 
precise to indicate how auch of achievement or average daily attendance 
can be accounted for by teacher mobility* As we lack Chia pucision» and 



overs iaplif lad sodal of CAusality will hava to auffice» 
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Iho assuned causal r«lationship between school characteristics 
and teacher mobility Is sometimes definitional* for uxarple, student 
enrollnent and teacher>pupU ration define the size of the staff* 
fiut there are also Indirect relationships of teacher characteristics 
as i^ere discussed earlier. 

He also saw earlier that teacher characteristics relevant to 
teacher nobilit/ are affected by roost of the foregoing groups of factors* 
However, it always seems important to differentiate between the Influence 
of individual teacher characteristics (age, sex, etc.)« and teacher 
characteristics at the district level (distribution of age, sei, etc*)* 

3* Objectives of the Present Study and Data Sources 

Using the concept of teacher mobility with its subcategories of 
separation (retirement and resignation), transfer, leave of absence, and 
proDOtion, we will using the toodel explained in the previous section 
attempt : 

(1) to identify the relationship between a set of teachers* 
personal characteristics and teacher mobilltyj 

(2) to identify the relationship between school characteristics 
and teacher mobility; 

(3) to identify the influence of school district « conmunity 
and general characteristics on teacher mobility; 

(4) to differentiate the influence on teacher mobility of 
teachers personal characteristics froa those of school 
characteristics and district as well as community 
characteristics « 
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Theso questions ire the lAjor foci of the study. Questions 
0)i And (4) are nost directly answerable within the scope of 
this study which is focused on only two districts. On question (3) 
this study nay only shed a little light. We will attempt to answer 
these questions and discuss there implications for policy decisions 
on the basis of selected variables from one of the school districts 
studied. 

The sources of data for this study are two California school 
districts (Richmond, San Jose) which have some* comparable features 
as well as some clearly distinct characteristics. The major data 
sources were the districts' teacher files for the years 1968-69 through 
1971-72 and several state and federal reports on schools in these 
districts with respect to pupil, staff, and administrative character- 
istics of schools over the four year period of the study. The data 
collection was carried out between February and July, 1972. 

4 . Methods and Techniques of Data Analysis 

The major methodological prerequisite for carrying out this study 
was the creation of a data file organized by school for the two urban 
California school districts which contains a record for: 

(1) Each school in each district containing a series of character- 
istics, permanent as well as varying, for a period of four 
years (1968-69 through 1971-72). Some examples of the school 
characteristics and characteristics of the pupils and 
communities served by the school were: pupil's ethnic 




distribution^ enrollment, achievementt socio-economic 
ratings of the achool coaounity, etc. 
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(2) Each teacher who taught in each school during the four 
year period (1968-69 through 1971-72) is characteriied 
hy personal characteristics, permanent and varying. 
Some examples of teachers* personal characteristics were: 
race, sex, age, years of experience, educational level, etc. 
Multiple regression analyses were performed using the individual 
teacher as the unit of analysis to establTsh the relationship between 
the teachers* personal characteristics and teacher nobility. These 
regression analyses also allow the production of control variables 
which siynnarize the influences of these characteristics on teacher 
mobility. Values for these control variables were produced for every 
individual in the sample. They measure the teachers' propensity to leave 
the school based on their personal characteristics. These values were 
averaged for all the teachers in a particular school to produce an 
aggregate teacher nobility propensity measure for each school. 
These control variables were used together with a set of school 
characteristics thought to be relevant for teacher mobility in 
regression equations which were defined using school as the unit of 
analysis. These equations allow the evaluation of the effects of the 
VArious group characteristics on teacher mobility while controlling 
for personal propensity to leave on the part of the teachers in a 
given school. 

We Willi however, first give a brief description of the school 

district (San Jose] and the selected teacher and school characteristics 
* 

and thtir relations to teacher nobility on the basis of cross tabu- 
_Pi^^>uid only after these basic analyses will the results of the 

hRlL 

ma^^Bsn analyses be presented and discussed. 
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II. Teacher Kobilit/ in a California School District 

1. Characteristics of the Area and the School District ' 

San Jose (California) is situated at the south end of San 
Francisco bay, .During the last decade it was the fastest growing 
najor. city in the United States (population 1960: 204,196; 1970: 
443,950). The income per household was with about $15,000 in 1970 
one of the highest in California. The only large ethnic minority group 
is Hexican-'Anerican. 

The San Jose Unified School District is, with a student popula- 
tion of over 35,000, one of the nations* larger districts. It has 36 
elenentary and 12 secondary schools. With more than a fourth of 
the student population,Mexican-Anericans form a sizable minority 
group, all other minority groups having about two percent or less 
of the population. A high percentage of Mexican-American students 
come from low income families concentrated in the inner-city of 
San Jose. Thus the schools in the district vary wiifely with respect 
to the racial and ethnic distribution of pupils. Teacher salaries 
in California are the highest in the nation. San Jose*s minimal 
teachers* salaries are even above the California average minimum. 
The above characteristics were selected to form a concrete background 
for the analysis of teacher mobility. 

^Sections X through 3 are condensed parts of a report: "Descriptive 
Characteristics of the San Jose Unified Sd'.ool District.** Stanford 
Center for Research and Development in Tefi);hing, Stanford University 
Jin Production). 
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2. Description of Teacher and School Variables 

This study is restricted to the analysis of teacher inobility 
in elementary schools (Icindergarten through grade 6) , as we conceive 
different dynamics for elementary and secondary schools and were not 
able to carry out studies on both school levels. The teacher 
VfiXiables selected for this analysis are the following: 

1) Sex 

2) Age 

3) Length of service in the district 

4) Years of teaching experience (salary step) 

5) Highest degree held 

6) Professional growth measured in semester graduate units 
(salary class) 

We further selected the following school variables: 

a) Pupil enrollment 

b) Percent teachers "Other white** (not : Spanish surname, Negro, 
Oriental, other non-white) 

c) Percent pupils with Spanish surname 

d) Socio-economic status of student population measured as 
percent pupils receving a free lunch 

Most of the variables are self-explanatory and the levels that they 

assume will be clear from the tables presented later. It :;eems, hoti'ever 

necessary to add that years of teaching experience (4) which is one ' 

component of the sai-^ry schedule, is only credited up to 12 years and 

that professional y^rowth (6) measured in semester graduate units, barbed 

at the Bachelor's degree, forms the other major component of the 

salary schedule. 
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With respect to the school variables it seems necessary to 
explain that we selected the percentage of pupils receiving a free 
lunch as the best obtainable variable to measure the socio-economic 
status (d) o£ the student population* Also, it should be mentioned ' 
that the racial and ethnic Identification ol teachers (b) was only 
available at the level of the school. 

These variables are the independent variables In our analyses , 
the dependent variables being the subcategories of teacher Roblllty 
using the following definitions; 

(1) S eparation (resignation and retlnnent) ; Teachers leave their 
teaching job either to retire or to end their employment with 
the district for any other reason such as moving, taklfig a 
job in another district, etc. 

(2) teave of absence ; A teacher remains an employee of the district 
but talces a leave for three quarters of the school year or mcre» 
In this category we also Include promotions to non-.teachlng jobi 
because there were too few to form a separate category, 

(3) Transfer ; A teacher moves from one school to another or to or 
f rom :an assignment in the central office but continues te^dnlng 
with at least half a normal teaching load* 

(4) Stay ; A teacher stays at the same school over the period. 

A teacher Is defined as carrying At least half a noraal teadiing load. 

Teacher mobility will ba invattigatad first fov a two-yaar parlod; 
1969/70 to 1971/72, ; 
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3. Description of the Teacher Population 

The table below (Table A.l.) contains a few variables which are 
intended to characterize San Jose's elementary teachers for the last 
three school years. 

Table A. 1« Selected Characteristics froa San Jose's Elementary School 

Teachers 









• School Year 








1969/70* 


1970/71 


1971/72 


Percent Increase 


Teacher 


8.3 - 


8.3 


3.5 


to Previous Year 


Pupils 


6.0 


2.1 • 


- .6 


Percent Teachers 




19.8 


15.5 


11.3 


Newly Hired 










Percent Male Teachers 


' 9.7 . 


9.9 


11.1 


Percent Teachers 


Total 


16.4 


15.8 


13.8 


with M.A. or 










ntore 


Kewly Hired 


10.6. 


5.4 


S.l 


Percent Tea-'jhers 


With 


3.0 


3.6 


5.3 



Spani sh Surname 
•N - 772 

The total number of elementary school teachers who were carxying 
at least half a normal teaching load was 772 in 1969/70. A comparison 
of the increase in teachers to that of pupils shows that the nucber of 
teachers increased considerably more than the pupils. Even in school- 
year 1971/72 the number of teaches still increased by 3.5 percent while 
the student enrollment was decreasing slightly. Thus class sizes hzvt 
presumably dropped during this period. 

Ti\t district seems to be aaking efforts to hire aore teachers 
froa Ainority groups • *As about one-fourth c£ the pupil population is 
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Mexican-ABoricuif the increase in teachers with Spanish surnames 
indicates a concern for this minority group, although the percentage 
of Mexlcan-Anerican teachers is still low compared to that of pupils. 

The percentage of teachers with a Master's degree or more is 
smaller in San Jose than in the United States as a whole. It is also 
decreasing. Looking at the degrees of teachers who were hired during 
each of the last /ears, it seems that the district policy Is to hire 
fewer teachers with a Master's degree. Budgetary constraints could be 
a reason for this. It Is also obvious that the number of newly hired 
teachers is decreasing. The reason for this can be multifold: fewer 
teachers retire because of changes in the age distribution; or fewer 
teachers resign^ becouse of the Job situation; or fewer teachers take 
a leave of absence. 

4. Zero-Order Relations Between Teacher Characteristics and Teacher 

^'obllity " 

Tables 8.1.1. through B.1.6. Are tables of teacher nobility 

rates. These tables are based on cross-tabulations of each set of 

teacher mobility categories. The teacher characteristics In these 

tables are identical with the list of teacher variables given above. 

tht rates in a particular table are not adjusted for the variables 

represented in the other tables* 
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Table B.1.L 

Teachers' Sex by Teacher Mobility (1969/70 - 1971/72) 

Percent 

N %^ Separation Leave of Absence Trans f er Stay 
Male 75 9.8 8.0 1.3 17.3 73.4 

Female 694 90.2 16.4 7.6 13.5 62.5 

Difference 8.4 6.3 , -3.8 -10.9 

Diff./stand. err. diff. -3.8** 2.0* 

• p < .05 

••p < .005 



Table B. U2. 

Degrees Teachsrs Hold by Teacher Mobility (1969/70 - 1971/72) 

Percent 

Degree Held N^^ % Separation Leave of Absence Trans f er Stay 

B.A. 640 83.6 15.9 7.5 12.7 63.9 

M.A. 126 16.4 14.3 3.2 19.8 62.7 

Difference 4.3 -7.1 

Diff./stand. err. diff. ' 2.3* -1.9 
•p < .05 

1) Three teacher data are missing 



Table B.1.3. 
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Teachers* Salary Class by Teacher Mobility (1969/70 - 1971/72) 

Percent 



Salary 
Class* 

A: B.A. or 
less 

B: B.A.* ♦ 15 
to 29 SGU* 

C: B.A. ♦ 31 
to 44' SGU 

D: B.A. ♦ 4S| 
to 59 SGU 

E: B.A. ♦ 6C 
. ^ more SGU 



N** A Separation Leave of Absence Transfer Stay 



165 21.5 

165 21. S 

,^71 22.3 

106 13.8 

161 20.9 



26.7 
12.7 
14.6 
11.3 
10.6 



10.3 
9.7 
7.0 
4.7 
2.S 



7.3 
14*6 
13.5 
16.1 
19.2 



55.7 
63.0 ; 
64.9 
67.9 
67.7 



^Teacher with an earned master's or doctor's degree are granted an 

additional sura in their salary class « 
**One teacher datuja is missing, 
•SGU ■ Semester graduate units 



Table R.l. 4 . 

Teachers' Age by Teacher Mobility (1969/70 - 1971/72) 

Percent 



Age* 
22*- 






i 


Separation 


Leave of Absence 


Transfex 


Stay 


29 


299 


38.9 


21,7 


12.7 


10.7 


54.9 


30 - 


37 


156 


20.3 


13.5 


7.7 


17.3 


61.5 


38 * 


45 


145 


18.9 


4.8 


1.4 


17.2 


76.6 


46 - 


55 


87 


11.3 


4.6 


2.3 


21.8 


71.3 


54. - 


6S 


81 


10.6 


27.2 


.0 


4.9 


67.9 



*Conputed as of December 31, 1969. 
**One teacher datua is nissing. 
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Yetri of Tttchlng Evptricnct (StUry Step) by Tcachtrt Mobility (1969/70-1971/72) 
Yetrf of 



Tetdilng 



Tercent 



Experienct 


K* 


% 


Sep* ret ion 


Utve of Abienc* 


Trankftr 


Stay 


- 2 


126 


16.4 


2S.4 


6.4 


8.7 


S9.S 


5 - 4 


122 


1S.9 


20. S 


9.8 


11. S 


S8.2 


S - 6 


128 


16.7 


16.4 


IS. 6 


16.4 


SI. 6 


7 - • 


118 


IS. 4 


12.7 


6.8 


9.3 


71.2 


9 - 10 


117 


IS. 2 


8.S 


2.6 


18.0 


70.9 


IL - 


1S7 


20.4 


10.2 


1.9 


18. S 


69.4 



*One tetchar 4atua ii sliiinf . 



Tibia B.1.6. 

Tcachen* Unfth of Service in the Oiitrict Teecher Mobility (1969/70-1971/72) 



Service 


N 


% 


Seperetion 


leave of Abtenca 


Trent far 


Stay 


0 


1S2 


20.0 


30.3 


4.6 


6.6 


S8.S 


1 


89 


11.7 


18.0 


6 7 


10.1 


6S.2 


2 - 4 


211 


27.8 


10.9 


10.9 


17. S 


60.7 


S - 7 


113 


14.9 


6.2 


IS.O 


16.8 


62.0 


8-10 


SO 


6.6 


16.0 


2.0 


22.0 


60.0 


n - 13 


ss 


7.G 


S.7 
* 


.0 


17.0 


77.5 


U - 19 


62 


6.9 


9.7 


.0 


14. S 


7S.8 


20 and Bore 


39 


S.l 


28.2 


.0 


7.7 


.64.1 



•At the beg Irmlnf of the school year 1970/71 , 



$. MJiatn. lu*Utiont >» t»efn Taachar Otrtcttrlillci ftnd Taachtr 

y^Wlir 

A itrUi of ihrra ffultlpU rtirfiilon analxfti utlnt taachtrt M 
th« uniti of ftnaljrili w«J ptrfonwd on iha iatc>)«r ioblllljr dstt. T))t 
dtptndmt v4TlftbUi wart dlchotontlci rapmtrntlng whathar or not • 
tfichtr ^0 will catcSini in tha dUcrlci In tft9/70 wti (a) no ionfar 
cinptO)ed, (b) on Uava of »bimca, or (c) ttachlnf in a dlffarent 
ftchool in 1971/72. Pva variablai wtra codrd **X** it tha cata^ory occurrad 
or If tha taathtr rt««lnad taathinf in tha iftna achool. Tha independent 
variahUft wera bated on tha teacitari' charactarlitlci during tha 1P6P/70 
school year. Thrte variable* alio took tha form of dlchotonlei for each 
of tha levali of each variable. One level of each verieble wei omitted 
from the reireialon to evold redundAncf. Th0 verlablea and t^eir levele 
ere tebeleJ in the tablet ^hich report the unedjutted and edjutted crott 
tebuletioftt of eech with teecher aobillt/. 

The reirettion eneljrtet KOdel« uted for the reiulti reported 1 *r*« 
eonteined fteln effectt on!/ a/td did not elloi* the tveluation of Inter- 
tettont Ttpretentlnt non«eddiUv« effect! o( independent verieblet on 
teeciver lobilitjr. 

Tablet 1.2.1. through 1.2.6 ere bued on the regrettion anel/tea 
end contein ettlMtee of the teecher aobiiit^r retet for eech cetegory of 
eech independent verieble* 7)>ete retet era adjusted for differences U 
the dlstributiofts of the other ti^cher cher»cterlsttcs between the levele 
of the verieble In question. Pvese Adjusted retes er* fixed to ^e et 
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pmlcuUr leveli of •■di of the othar varitbUi. To th« lablri as 

ft ^hoU tha foUovini ]cvali MrtpAclitd to fon ■ aliAdard buU for 

tJi« Adjuftcd ratti: 

5tx Female 

Degree tield S.A. 

Salary Clan C 

Ajce W 10 37 

Yean of Etperienct 7 lo • 

length of Service in the Diiirict 2 to 4. 

llitit levfU »a/ lean, and are in fact, relatively avtitrarr. >t»iever. 

In ord^r to generate concrete adjusted valuei, a telfctlon oi particular 

levali nuit bo made. IMi lelectlon doci not affect relevant 

interpretations of the tablet ai li explained belo*'. 

The negative vatuei appearing In io»e of the tablei are due to the 

fact that an ordlnapr additive regreiiion eodet vai used to fit a bounded 

( 0/1 ) dependent variable and thui can produce valuei outiide the range 

of ordinary proportioni < • ratei }. The negative valuei ihould ba 

Interpreted, in the contextt which they appear, ai repreienting ratei 

tihlch are close to tero. In general « however, the tablet ihould be 

Interpreted ai indicating the differences in ratei between leveli of Uie 

independent variable In queit'on. tt la these differences ^hich are 

indepenient of the particular lavals of the control ( • adjustoent ) 

variables In the additional menial and It is these differences khlch 

should be coMpared to the unadjusted differcr.cas in teacher nobility 

rates CTables i. l.K thn^^h 1. 1.60* As the differences between the 

levels 9f independent of V% particular levels of the control variables , 

the arbltraiy selection of Uvala for a standard basle does not affect 
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Tables B.2.1. through B.2.6. are parallel tables to Tables D.1.1. 
through B.1.6. The/ contain the adjusted rates of the categories of « 
teacher mobilit/ for each level of each teachev variable. In our 
comparisons of the unadjusted with the adjusted tables we will focus 
on hovr the adjustment has changed the differences between the rates 
for different levels of the variable under discussion* 
Table B.1 .1. 

Teachers' Sex by Teacher KoblUty (1969/70 - 1971/72) Adjusted for Other 
Teacher Cheracterlstics. 

Percent* * 

N* % Separation Leave of Absen ce Transfer Sta y 
Male 75 9-7 29.2 -2.8 8.3. 65.3 

Female 697 90.3 31.9 2.6 9..6 55.9 

*Sainple si^e from teacher level regression analysis is N ■ 772 

**Adjustca for Degree Held, Professional Growth, Age.V^a^rs of Txperience, 
and Length of Service in the District 

Table B.2.2 . Degrees Teacher Hold By Teacher Mobility (1969/70 - 1971/72) 
Adjusted for Other Teacher Characteristics 

Percent* * 

Degree Held N* %^ Separation Leave of Absence Transfer Stay 

B.A. 646 83.7 21.7 2.1 9.5 66.8 

M.A. 126 16.5 28.6 1.3 11.6 • 5^.4 

*Sainple size from teacher level regression analysis is N ■ 772 

**AdJusted for Sex, Professional Growthr Age, Years of Experience, 
and Length of Service in the District 
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Table Teachers' Professional Growth (Salary Class) By Teacher 

Mobility (1969/70 - 1971/72) Adjusted for Other Teacher 
Characteristics 











41 

Percent ' 






Salary,. 
Class 


H 


J. 


Separation 


Leave of Absence 


Transfer 


Sta^l 


A: B.A. or 


16S 


21.4 


32.6 


5.3 


1.2 


60.9 


less 














B: B.A.^15,. 

to 29 SGU'-' 


167 


21.6 


25.7 


4.8 


5.2 


64.2 














C: B.A. -^30 


172 


22.3 


22.7 


3.5 


S.7 


68.1 


to 44 5GU 














D: B.A.^45 


107 


13.9 


2S.0 


3.1 


5.2 


66.7 


59 SGU 










7.9 


69.1 


E: B.A.*60 


161 


20.9 


21.4 


1.7 



( nore SGU 

1) Teachers with an earned Master^s or Doctor's degree are granted 
an additional sum in their salary class 

2} Semester Graduate Units 

3) Sample size from teacher level regression analysis is N « 772 

4) Adjusted for Sex* Degree Held» Age. Years of Experience. Length of 
Service In the District 



Jable B.2.4. 

Adjusted Teachers* Age by Teacher HoblUty (1969/70 - 1971/72) 

Percent^wrf; 



Transfer St^y 

17.7 57.1 

21.8 6!.1 
t9.3 

21*9 70.1 

6A 68.2 



* Coniputfid as of December 3t« 19^9 

** Saniple size from teacher level regression analysis Is N«772. 
Q justed for years of service. seK, highest degree, salary class* 



Age* 






% 


Separation 


LeaVf^ of i 


22 - 


29 


299 


38.7 


12.7 


12.5 


30 . 


37 


156 


20.2 


10.3 


6.8 


38 . 


US 




18.9 




2.2 


k6 . 


53 


89 


n.5 


5.7 


2.k 


S** - 


65 


82 


10.6 


2<*.5 


0.8 
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Table B.2.S. Years of Teaching Experience (Saliry Step) By Teacher 
Mobility (1969/70 - 1971/72) Adjusted for Other Teacher 
Oiaracteristics 

Years of 

Teaching . Percent** 



Experience 


N* 


% 


Separation 


Leave of Absence 


Trans f er 


Stay 


- 2 


126 


16.3 


28.4 


.0 


6.8 


64.8 


3 - 4 


123 


15.9 


32.0 


.0 


3.2 


64.7 


5 - 6 


128 


16.6 


27.5 


6.4 


6.3 


5719 


7-8 


121 


15.7 


28.0 


-1.2 


-l.X 


74.4 


9-10 


117 


15.2 


25.5 


-3.3 


6.2 


71.7 


11 - 


157 


20.3 


20.5 


2.7 


11.5 


65.4 



•Sajnple size, from teacher level regresLion analysis Is N ■ 772. 



••Adjusted for Sex, Degree Held, Professional Growth, Age, and Length 
of Service in the District 



Table B. 2.6, 

Teachers* Length of Service In the Otstrlct by Teacher Mobility • 
(1969-70 - 1971/72) Adjusted for Other Teacher Characteristics 



Years of 
Se rv I ce 




% 


Separat Ion 


Percent** 

Leave of Absence 


Transfer 


Stax 


0 


152 


19.7 


26.7 


-5.7 


3.9 


7S.2 


1 


89 


11.5 


15. 


-0.7 


9.0 




2 - h 


21'f 


27.7 


10.5 


5.1 


15.5 


68.9 


5 - 7 


113 


1<f.6 


8.9 


9.6 


12.5 


69.0 


8-10 


50 


6.5 


20.9 


1.6 


16.1 


61.4 


11-13 


53 


6.9 


12.5 


O.k 


10.2 


76.8 


\k - 19 


62 


8.0 


16.1 


0.2 


7.7 


75.9 


20 and more 


39 


5.1 


25.9 


0.9 


7.2 


66.0 



•Sanple size from teacher regression analysis is N ■ 772 

••Adjusted for Sex, Degree Held, Professional Growth, Age, and Years 
of Experience 
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Sex I An overall comparison of teacher mobility between unadjusted 
and adjusted values shows that the mobility for female teachers is 
higher than for males. Female teachers stay less long in a particular 
school than their male colleagues, even after control for effects of 
other characteristics. It is obvious, however, that the differences in 
teacher mobility are considerably smaller when we control 1 for degree, 
professional growth, age, and teaching experience, than we previously 
thought. The difference between separation rates nearly disappears 
after adjustment. This Is unexpected, because so many previous studies 
report higher drop-out rates for female than for male teachers. The 
difference on transfer rate also almost disappears after adjustment. 
It even changed sign. Leave of absence seems not to depend on the control 
factors. The difference stays about the same after adjustment and 
indicates that females take more leaves of absence than males, a fact 
that is mainly caused by motherhood and the mother role. On the whole 
this comparison shows that the causal factor for separation is obviously 
primarily not sex but other factors, a finding which is contradictory 
to most previous research. 

Degree Held ! On the whole it seems that teachers with a Master's 
degree, even after controlling for sex, professional growth, age, and 
teaching experience, are more mobile than teachers with a Bachelor's 
degree. That fact that they stay less long at a particular school 
than teachers with a Bachelor's degree is mainly due to their higher 
"'"*^*<An rate. Differences in rates of leave of absence and transfer 

ERIC 
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disappear when controlling for other factors. It night be that teachers 
with a Master's degree do not plan a career as a classroom teacher and 
resign in order to take other than teaching positions on the elementary 
level. 

Professional Growth (Salary Class) : Before adjustment there was a 
largtf difference in the separation rates of the lowest (A) and adjacent 
(B) salary class level. After controlling for sex, degree held, age, 
and teaching experience, this difference has shrunk considerably, but still 
a higher separation rate for teachers with only the minimal teaching re- 
quirements is obvious. No difference exists among the other salary classes 
and in the category of leave of absence no particular salary class seems to 
have a discrepant effect. After > adjustment the differences in rates for 
leave of absence diminish in all salary classes. In the category of transfer 
it looked, before adjustment, as if rate would be a function of salary class.* 
After controlling for other teacher characteristics this relation disappears. 
^{ost of the differences are due to other factors. The salary class thus has 
effects on teachers* rate of staying at a particular school. 

Age ; Age is a relatively strong factor in teacher mobility. The 
unadjxisted as well as the adjusted rates for teachers who stay at a 
particular school over more than a two year period indicate that younger 
teachers leave the school at considerably higher rate. When we ask where 
these teachers go, it becomes clear that younger teachers have higher drop- 
out rates although the difference shrinks very Much after adjustment for 
sex, degree held, salary class, and teaching experience. Also a higher 
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percentage of younger teachers take leaves of absence. Further, age 
has an effect on transfer independent of other factors. On the wh^le, 
it is obvious that age has an effect on teacher mobility but it is 
also correlated with other effective factors. Clearly age is the 
only factor for separation for older teachers. The iliscrepancy in 
separation rate at the ages of 54 to 65 is not affected by adjusti&ent. 
Separation in this age group is solely due to retirement. 

Years of Experience (Salary Step) ; Looking at the category of 
stay a large difference exists between the levels of 5 to 6 and 7 
to 8 years of teaching experience. The steady decrease in separation 
rate as a functioning of years of experience practically disappears 
after adjustment for the other factors. The increase and subsequent 
decrease in leave rates becomes less extreme after adjustment. This 
effect was accentuated in the uncontrolled rates by the other factors. 
The increase in transfer rates which occurs up to six years which 
might have osiginally been attributed to seniority disappears after 
asjustment. The anomalous depression in transfer rate at 7 to 8 years 
of (experience remains after adjustment. 

Length of Service in the District ; There are no systematic 
detectable differences in patterns in separation, leave of absence, 
and transfer up to 19 years of serve in the district. However, the 
cumulative effects of small differences in these categories become 
apparent in the staying rates. After adjustment there is only a sisall 
difference in staying rate between zero and two years of service in the 
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district. The difference, however, between 5 to 7 and 8 to 10 /eaxs of 
service increases sonewhat. TTte twenty or nore years of service category 
becomes much different fron the others after adjustnent. The different 
adjustinent rate of separation i$ nine points higher than the tmadjusted 
difference when we compare the separation rate for this level with 
the preceeding one* This nay be due to differences in retirement benefits 
depending on years of ..ervlce In the district. 

6. Relations Between Teacher and School Characteristics and Teacher Mobility 

Tables C.I.. through C. S, give the frequency distributions (and 
variable values) for San Jose*s elementary schools for variables which were 
included In the between-school regression analyses. Omitted are the 
control variables and the Individual categories of teacher mobility. 

Table CA , 

Stem and Lea f Diagram for Student Eniollinent of Schools (1969/70) 



1 


25.83 


2 


11,31,69.82 


I 


48,67.69.93,96 


• 4 


32.38.48.73.81.92 


S 


23.43,64.92 


6 


02. 41. SS. 82 


7 


10,20,51,77 


8 


18.S3,S6 


9 




10 


09 


'6 


16.91.99 
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Table €.2. 

Stean and Leaf Diagram for Percentage of "Other Khlte" Teachers of Schools 

(1969/70) 



7 
8 
9 



33,43,83 

00,15,24,33,57,61,67,75,75,82,89,93 

05,09,09,13,23,26,29,37,44,52,55,62,67,76,76 

00,00,00,00,00,00 



[The values are multiplied by 10] 



Table C.3. 



Stem and Lea f Diagran for Percentage of Students with "Spanish Sumaiae" 

(1969/70) 8y School 

[The values are multiplied by 10* ) 



0 06,16,23,23,48,58,63,63,71,73,76,77,81,86,96,98 

1 49,53,66,80 

2 52 

3 77 

4 04 

5 11,30,36,79,89,97 

6 62,75 

7 33,35 - 



ERIC 
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Table C .4 

Stem and Leaf Diagra« of Percent "Free Lunch" for Schoolf (X969/70) 



3,8,9,9 

0.1,3,6,8 

0,0,3,3,4,6,7 

4,S,S 

1 

7,8 

0 



0,2,5 
2 

1 
5 



[Ihe values are sultiplied by lOJ 
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Table C.5. 



Stem and Leaf Diagram for Percentage o€ Teacher KpbUit/ (1969/70 - 1971/72) 
[The values are multiplied by lOg By School 



25,25,67.67 

10,22,31.31,61,61,67,73,73.86,86 

18.20.33.44,53.64,85.89 

17,44 

00,00,13,46,81 
00,15,36,67 
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Table C.2.1. Between-School Regression Analyses (Teacher Mobility: 
1969/70 - 1971/72) 



. Independent Variable 
(a3 Pupil Enrollment (in) 

(b) % Teachers "Other-Khite" 



(c> X Pupils with Spanish 
Surname 

(d) SES 1% gugiljje^cjiving 



coeff. 
t 

coeff. 
t 

coeff. 
t 

cooff. 
t 



Aspect of Teacher Mobility 
Leave of Absence Trans fer 



-.00933 
-.34494 

-.22862 
-1.36299 

-.01334 
-.26668 

-.35222 
-1.47133 



Aggregated Teacher Characteristics coeff. 1.67331 



Control Variable 



Intercept 



t 

coeff. 



3.02900** 
.22489 



-.06037 
-1.26429 

.79922 
2.64226** 

.41348 
4.59165** 

-.44271 
-1.02614 

1.89116' 
2.30269* 

-.56136 




Standard error of £stin)at:e 
Multiple Correlation 
P-Ratio 

S D of Dependent Variable 
Mean of Dependent Variable 

• p < .05 . 
••p < ,01 



.0609 
.5699 
2.405 
.0677 
.0531 



.1098 
.7595 
6.816 
.1541 
.1446 
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In Table C.2.I. the results of between^school regression analyses 
for transfer and leave of absence are reported* Separation is omitted 
because none of the school variables was found to influence it* 

The tables indicates a significant effect for the aggregrated 
teacher control variable and leave of absence* No other clearly 
significant effects energe but the results for prpportlon of other- 
vhite teachers Is consistent with significant effects found In the 
analyses unropcrted here* Kith respect to transfer the table Indicates 
a significant effect of the proportion of pupils with Spanish sumajoe* 
An increase ir. this proportion presumably augments transfer rates* This 
effect is a powerful one which Is strongly supported in other analyses 
for other pairs of years we compared* Ihe proportion of other-white 
teachers clearly Influences the transfer rate positively and this finding 
holds for sone other pairs of years* Also the control Variable has « 
significant effect* 

7. Iwpllcattons for Educational Policy; Some Tentative Cocgaents 

Teacher Characteristics ; Aside from a few specific findings such 
as the one concerning early retirement the najor finding is that eacA 
of the variables previously considered to have strong individual effects 
on teacher Boblllty such as a^e^ sex^ teaching experience* degree held« 
and professional growth, havt snaller but consistent effects In soae 
cases* The large unadjusted effects which were also found in previous 
work Are clearly due to cumulations of these snaller effects together 
ZD 1/^1)0 fact that these teacher characteristics are strongly relatedi 
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That ls» it is reaiontble to say that a young inexperienced fcnile 
teacher hu a hifher probabiHtx of leaving the school because each of 
the variables, age, sex, and teaching experience niVes a separate 
small contribution to teacher nobility. The district policy should, 
however, consider teacher characteristics separately and in tems of 
thair individual degreet of intact on teacher mobility imcont&ninated 
by the influences of other variables. Only in this way will decision 
processes be based on the causal structure of teacher mbility. 

An exanple of an issue of concern is the fact that teachers «iho 
hold Master's degrees have higher separat. y rates than teadiers with 
Bachelor's degrees. If this ispiies that |»ore effective teachers » ./ 
be leaving tho district at a higher rate then the reuons for this vust 
be clearly explicated in order to fora a sound basis for district 
polic/. 

School Characteristics? 77ie major finding for school charaetcri«ti<s 
it that, ther« are lyitenatlc influences on aspecti of teacher nobility 
lifter adequate control for the differences in the distribution of teacher 
characteristics from school to school. It is interesting that the 
school characteristics school site and a cluster of SES characteristics 
have no detectable systematic impact on teacher separation. If this 
finding is support! 1 in other districts and other years it hai important 
Implications for teacher assignment policies. It could be due, however, 
in this cue to lack of power in the statistical test. Zero-order 
relations between the SES characteristics of the schools and separation 
rate have the expected sign configurations, but the sample site (N**S1) 
is not sufficient for atatlstlcal slgnlficanca. 
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The findings suggest that there are relations between the social 
composition of the school and leave of absence and transfer rates. 
More refined interpretations, however, will have to await confirmatory 
analyses in other years and in our other district. 



